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MEN 


THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. 

‘The African woman is the African man’s 
greatest worldly asset.”—Mrs. French Sheldon 
n“V omanhood. ] 





On, pity the lot of the nigger 
Whom Poverty marks for her own ! 
He has nothing to wear 
Sut his fuzzy black hair 
And an enemy’s femoral bone ; 
He cuts a deplorable figure 
With his cruelly limited life, 
For—what a confession !— 
His dearest possession 
can you believe it ?—his wife. 





Is 


He hasn't a penny to boast of, 
He never has heard of a share; 
His mind is a blank 
if you mention the bank, 
And he greets your remark with a stare. 
The asset that he thinks the most of 
Is the asset that keeps him supplied 
With yams and bananas, 
And rice and sultanas, 


And mealies and mangoes—his bride. 


For him no luxurious carriage 
Is drawn by the brightest of bays ; 
He hasn't a stud 
Of the bluest of blood 


AND MANNERS. 


First Strenuous Liver. “On yes, I Kxow Browne. 
SLACKING ABOUT IN THE CITY OR SOMEWHERE, 
Second Strenuous Liver (virtuously). “ WE'VE NO USE FOR IDLERS HERE.” 





i! 


Usep TO COME 
BEFORE FIVE.” 


LAZY CHAP. 
AND HARDLY EVER TORNS UI 


That the Newmarket stables can raise ; 
No motor-car waits in its garage, 

Prepared at a moment to start ; 
Such joys are denied him 

ps ; . 

here ’s only beside him 

The black little wife of his heart. 


If such were the lot of the white man 
If Fate in her wrath had decreed 
That his bride was the best 
Of the things he possessed 
He were poverty-stricken indeed ! 
Sans all the gay joys that delight man, 
With nothing on earth but a wife, 
Sans motors, sans horses, 
Sans all the resources 
Of civilised man—what a life! 











of course, much truer than the first, 


Hard Case. | 

A Monmours correspondent, who signs | 
himself “ Yours ffaiddffwlly,” writes, in 
| reference to a recent paragraph in Punch, | 
that “Dr. Giw” is a Welshman, and 
pronounces his name “Glue.” “ This,” 
says our correspondent with consider- 
able pertinence, “ is why he sticks to the 
old pronunciation of Latin.” 


What should A. do? | 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


HERE LIKE CLOCKWORK; 
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BUT LATELY HE'S TAKEN TO 


[ Busine a8 procee da 


Court Etiquette at Chatsworth. 


“On Sunday morning’ the Kine and 
QUEEN attended service in the private 
chapel at Chatsworth House... . | Seated 
on the floor of the chapel were the Duke 
and Duchess of Dervonsuire, Princess 
Henry or Press, Mr. Barour, &c., &c.” 

Manchester Guardian. 


Court News. 


“THe late Queen of Hanover was 
the mother-in-law of our own Queen 
Avexanpra. The relationship is not very 
Kast Anglian Daily Times, 


The second of these two statements is, 


Tragedy in Court. 
Horrible Callousness of a Magistrate. 
“Pramriry further said he was afraid 
they might try and poison him; such 
things had been before. 





After a consultation this was effected, | 
and the Stipendiary said he was pleased | 
to hear it.” —Pontypridd Observer. 
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PUNCH, OR THE 


FOR KAISER AND KINDERLAND. 


of a Colonial-Expansion candidate 


u whose Jaor Nein 


From the electoral addreas 
Crrizens! y 
Stiffens or cracks our Eagle's spine, 
List to your Chancellor's loud appeal, 
And stamp the Socialists under heel ! 
Early and oft and all you can, 

Come and vote for a Kaiser's man ! 


Not for the Vaterland ] | lead, 

But a broader tract and a larger breed ; 

l refer to our sple re be yond the foam, 
Where Germans enjoy a’ home from home” 
Our chunks of desert, our charters of sand, 
Our glorious Hinter-Kinderland ! 


> 


Regar ling our Watch-on-the Rhine, I own 
The rabble affects a loyal tone ; 

of our Watch (with a world at stake) 
On the niggers of Tanganyika Lake ? 

What of Namaqualand, and what 

Of our way of humbling the Hottentot ? 


But what 


Is it fair on the Figure that holds the helm 

Of a navy built for a sea-wide realm 

Is it fair, I ask, on the son of the son 

Of the non-forgettable William One 

That his cosmical schemes should come to smash 
For want of a trifle of mere spot-cash ? 


Think ! if he lets his anger burn 

And washes his hands of the whole concern ! 
Already he swears that, unless Berlin 

Puts his local candidate in, 

He'll shake its dust from his feet and dwell 
A hermit aloof in a Potsdam cell ! 


Picture the dolorous Spree in spate, 
Swollen with tears for its widowed state ; 
Picture the Linde ns bare of bloom 

In a City of Utter and Abject Gloom, 
With never a monarch to flatter its eyes 
Each day in a different martial guise ! 


Therefore, I beg, lest these things be, 
Hark to the order “ On the Knee ! 

Then rise in your might and go like mad 
For the scum of the earth ro Pole and Rad 
Rise like a single man, 

And plump for your Kaiser all you can. 


gue 


in fact 
OLS. 


THE ATLANTIC 


By Our Special 


TUNNEL, 
Commissioner 

So far this great and far-reaching scheme has not pro- 
ceeded much beyond what the late Lord Wican wittily called 
the pro-and-con. stage, but the promoters are still strongly 
hoping for success. We may perhaps take advantage of the 
lull in the proceedings occasioned by the failure of the Man- 
hattan and Fishguard Bank to summarise the history of the 
project. : 

It is generally believed in America that the idea origi 
nated in the teeming brain of Evisu, Q. Borenam, of Burrow- 
ville, Wis., but there is good evidence (see Memoirs of a 
Centenarian, by the late Witwincton Carr, M.L.C.E., Vol. IT. 
pp. 123-9, and Subterranean Problems, by various hands, 
pp. 380-7) that the initial suggestion of connecting England 
and America by a tunnel germinated in the brain of Dr. 
Davip Jones, a descendant of Admiral Locker, one of Netson’s 
favourite captains. That was in 1906. 

Immediately the subject was taken up by the Press of 








LONDON CHARIVARL 


both countries and eagerly canvassed. It met in 
quarters with the warmest commendation ; 
the most chilling disfavour. It 
down as succinctly as possible the principal charges which 
have been brought against the Atlantic Tunnel, and the 
principal advantages that have been claimed for it. 
ADVANTAGES. 

1. It will obviate sea-sickness. 
2. It will obviate sea-sickness. 
3. It will obviate sea-sickness. 





| OBJECTIONS. 
The following are some of the objections, with the names 
appended of those who have urged them with most force : 


Mr. Herserr Pau, M.P. 
2. It will be stuffy. (Mr. Eustace Migs.) 
Suppose the Atlantic were to leak through? 
AVEBURY. 
4. Should tunnels be so long ? 


a 
(Prof. Caurton Conus.) 


(Mr. Kipiixe). 

6. We shall have a frontier to defend, which now we have 
not. (Lord Roserts.) 

7. The fare is likely to be more than twopence. 
| MacPHerson.) 

8. It will ruin shipping. (Sir ALrrep Jones.) 

9. The rumbling of the trains will cause immense mor- 
tality among fish. (Sir Freperick Potiock.) 

10. It will be an awful bore. (Mr. Frayxx Ricnarnsoy.) 

It will be noticed that no objections are quoted from the 
(American side, where the Tunnel is hailed with the greatest 
enthusiasm, as bringing Europe three or four days nearer: 
so much so that we should not be surprised if the Tunnel 
were completed from the American side to a point half-way 
| across the Atlantic and a shaft were then carried vertically 
to the surface with a floating landing-stage (or pontoon) 
attached to it. Passengers on the steamboats from England 
would disembark here, descend to the Tunnel in a lift and 
be conveyed to New York swiftly by train ; while the steamer 
would either continue its voyage with the heavier baggage 
r return to England with the passengers which another of 
the trains had brought from New York. It is calculated that 
in this way from one and a half to two days would be saved 

no small consideration to a Wall Street operator. The 
objections to this compromise are few and trifling (1) the 
depth of the sea; (2) the difficulty of mooring a landing-stage 
among mid-ocean gules ; 


(Sanpy 





boys’ characters. 

As to the strategical perils of the Atlantic Tunnel, 
American opinion is also favourable. It is generally con- 
sidered that if England were to assail the States it would be 
by way of the Canadian frontier rather than by forced 
marches through this long and badly ventilated submarine 
tube. Moreover, as Col. Copy has shown in a masterly 
memoir, it would be possible to flood the Tunnel in an instant 
and engulf the attacking force; or 
lat the other end and capture each man separately as he 
lemerged from the lift—very much in the manner of the 
| Pirates and the Lost Boys in Peter Pan. 

Hence, whatever the fate of the Tunnel as a whole, share- 
holders may confidently expect to see this partial scheme in 
full working order in from eighty to a hundred years. 











A Fatal Beauty. 

“Tr is told of her that when, as a bride, she entered 
Dublin Castle at a ball, the musicians dropped dead in the 
middle of a waltz to gaze at her in open-mouthed admiration.” 
—Irish Society. 





SSS 
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| 
| 


some | 
in others with 
may be well now to set 


1. It will make it far too easy for Americans to get here. | 


(Lord | 


5. Isn't sea-sickness very good for us, an island people? | 


4) the notorious instability of lift- | 


even to wait for them | 
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TAKING IT LITTORALLY. 
Spanish Gexparue. “LOOKS AS IF THEY ’RE GOING TO BREAK THE PEACE.” 
Frexcn Gexparwe. “YES, I DARESAY. BUT THEY’RE NOT ON OUR BEAT.” 


[By the terms of the Algeciras Conference the duties of the French and Spanish Constabulary in Morocco are confined to the Sea-board.] 
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Mother. “1 DON'T THINK, DARLINGS, THAT YOU SHOULD BE PLAYING CARDS ON A Sunpay.” 


Jack. “ But, MumMMyY, WE'RE NOT PLAYING PROPERLY. WE'RE ONLY CHEATING! 





of conveying the impression of sinister and uncanny wicked- 
THE CULT OF GRIMNESS. ness than by wearing baggy trousers of Harris tweed with a 
Tie new Play at the Court Theatre having aroused a| single white spat.” 

lively controversy as to the true end of dramatic art, Mr.| Mr. A. C. Bunson begged to be excused from giving an 
Punch has been at pains to gather a sheaf of opinions| opinion on the ground that the subject was exhaustively 
from leading representatives of modern thought. | treated in the chapter on the terribilita of MicneLancrio in 
Mr. Atcernon Aston, who was on the point of starting|his forthcoming monograph on the great Florentine; in 
for Woking when our representative arrived, courteously| his biography of Ivan the Terrible, which would be ready 
delayed his departure for a few minutes and expressed his|for publication in another fortnight; as well as in his new 
opinions on the subject with his usual lucidity and candour. | Life of Torquemapa, which he hoped to finish on February 14. 
“IT think,” he said, “that, in a pleasure-loving, frivolous age| Mr. Barrit expressed himself against the macabre in drama 
like ours, dramatists ought to insist on the Aristotelean|and denied the truth of the rumour that he was engaged on a 

principle of purifying their audiences by pity and terror.| new play to be called The Colossal Sinister. 
lam glad to note therefore that Golliwogs were in evidence 
at the Juvenile Fancy Dress Ball at the Mansion House last 
week, and the continued popularity of Grimm's Fairy 








ON MUTABILITY. 






Tales is a hopeful sign.” Here Mr. Avaerxony Asuton| An, Poet, when you wrote your mournful lay, 
adjusted a mute to his violin and hurried off to Waterloo in| And sang that in each unsuspecting breast 
his all-black “‘ Mors” landaulette. There lurks the gnawing microbe of unrest, 
Mr. W. 8. Citperr is also a firm believer in the educa-| That Constancy is but a name to-day, 
tional use of the horrible, witness the prominence assigned! And naught there is that will not pass away ; 
to the headsman in T'he Yeoman of the Guard, and the choice Then, though great spasms shook my ample chest, 
of “Grimsdyke” as the name of his stately home in the I cried, “ A poet must, of course, know best ; 
Harrow Weald. All things indeed are destined to decay.” 
_ Mr. Georce ALexanper writes: “As I have already stated Sut now Hope lifts again her ’minished head ; 
in The Daily Mail, there is a demand for the grim play, | For lo, at breakfast, when my sad eyes ranged 





but it must be met in the proper spirit. It is not enough Over the morning news, a dazzling line 

to inspire horror by facial expression alone; the whole Burst on my sight and warmed my blood like wine ; 
resources of sartorial art must be-enlisted to enhance the de-} Whereat in joyous tones I loudly said, 

sired effect. I know by experience that there is no surer way | * Thank Heav’n the Bank rate still remains unchanged !” 
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A TRAP FOR COUNTRY MICE. 
Mr. Pusxcn’s Unrrvustwortay Guipe To 
Lo» 
Caaprer XVIIL 
Seotland Yard, 

Lo: DON is. of course, the adopted home 
of Scotchmen, most of whom, finding it 
necessary to be near the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and the Cabinet 
in and 


DON 


have inexpensive 
about Seotland Yard 
ind New Seotland Yard. Henry 
CaMPBELL-BaNNerMAN, for example, has 
rooms at No. 10, Downing Street, which 


Mr. Wittiam 


lodgings 
sir 


is only just across the road. 
AncHER is snugly ensconced in a bed 
sitting-room over the A. B.C. at the 
corner. And so forth. The lodgings 
actually in the Yard itself 


But, talking of enthusiasm, the time to 
at Scotland Yard when a clue 
comes in. The detective staff in posses- 
sion of a new clue is a sight for sore 
eyes. By an old unwritten but very 
honourable law, double rations of Scotch 
hence “Scotland” Yard) are handed 
round whenever a clue is hit upon, and 
as it is not until this ceremony has been 
observed that the value of the clue is 
examined there are sometimes as many 
as eight clues in an hour. No sooner, 
however, has a clue been approved of 
than the whole detective staff gets to 
work. The first thing is to exchange 
overcoats, some being turned inside out 
to increase the disguise. Wigs are then 
donned, moustaches dyed or cut off, 
whiskers floured, noses reddened. The 


be is 


[January 16, 1907. 


OUR VICAR’S DREAM. 


ConsipertneG that Our Bazaar was still 
a week distant, I thought that the face 
of the Vicar was preternaturally grave. 
As I shook him by the hand (these old- 
time customs still survive in our remote 
village) I could feel that his pulse 
scarcely maintained a paltry fifty-three. 

“Mr. Simpson, I have had a curious 
dream.” 

“Oh,” said I, still keeping an open 
mind. 

“ Yes, a very curious dream.” 

He mused. 

“ Has it never struck you, Mr. Siwpson, 
that our methods of— er —er—ore-extrac- 
tion are a trifle obsolete ?” 

It never had. The Vicar continued : 
“Till last night, Mr. 





ire exclusively occupied by 
those criminals of whom 
the police are most in need. 
They have found that living 
here or joining the Force 
| is by far the safest thing 
| to do. 

Let us enter the famous 
head quarters of the Police 

though why called 

head’’ no one has ever yet 
discovered. 

A series of loud double 
knocks and a few frenzied 
lasting over ten 
or will bring 
a smart sergeant to the 
door. We then enter and 
are led respectfully into 
a small but luxurious ante- 
room, where we are care- 
fully searched and ex- 
change our boots for list 
lest we make 


rings, 


minutes 


80, 


RROW 


Simpson, it had never 
struck me. ‘Till last night 
I had always thought that 
British Commercial Enter- 
prise” (I raised my hat 
reverently) “had at least 
survived in one quarter 
the Church Bazaar. That 
was—till last night.” 

He paused. I could see 
his pulse was losing 
ground. 

“Mr. Simpson! Tell me, 
have you ever heard I 
implore you to speak 
truthfully—have you ever 
heard of any one visiting a 
bazaar, without spending a 
penny?” 

Should I conceal 
knowledge? No, that 
would be cowardly. He 
must know the worst. 
“The thing has been 


my 








slippers 








much noise and in- 
terfere with the delicate 
reasoning processes of the 
detective staff, or wake anyone up. 
Our courteous cicerone then leads us 
from one room to another of this fasci 


too 


nating building. Wesee everything. We 
the kitchens where the famous 
bloodhound soup (or “ Sleutho,” as it is 
epigrammatically called 
which the detective staff Is fed fresh con 
signments of frozen bloodhound arriving 
almost daily from the little island of 
St. Sanguinar. We see the carpenters 
where scores and scores of the 


see 


brewed, on 


is 


room, 
ablest members of the Force are engaged 
in constructing We the 
telegraph room, where an operator sits 
day and night transmitting in cipher 
messages that mean life or death to 
thousands of guilty and innocent per- 
sons, and receiving the,triumphant news 
of arrests all over the world. Nothing 
can exceed the enthusiasm in the build- 
ing when there happens to be anyone 
in who can read the cipher. 


cases. see 


OUR UNTRUSTWORTHY 
Scortanyp Yarp at Work. 


ARTIST IN 


whole staff having changed its appear- 
ance—this one being a coster and that 
a prize-fighter, this a Salvation Army 
soldier and that a Member of Parlia- 
ment, this a German bandsman and that 
a Harley Street surgeon—they sally 
forth en masse, cheered on their way by 
and watched from the 
neighbouring windows by all the leading 
criminals of England, and melt imper- 
ceptibly into the streets on their separate 
and exciting missions. Some, perhaps, 
never to return alive! Ah! 


their comrades 








Tue futility of Europe’s intervention 
in Moroccan affairs (as illustrated in 
Mr. Punch’s cartoon of the Spanish and 
French gendarmerie confined to point- 
duty on the littoral) seems to have been 
foreshadowed by the poet Drypen when 
he very nearly said : 

“ The ‘ Force’ of Europe could no further go.” 


LONDON, 


DETECTIVES FOLLOWING A SUSPECT. 


done,” 1 whispered—* for 
a wager. 

“Then, who knows but 
that it may be done again?” 

“Who knows!” 

I saw that even the masterful self- 
control of our Vicar could scarcely 
restrain the emotions surging within. 

“Mr. Stupsoy, I will tell you of my 
dream, and then you may judge whether 
my fears be groundless. 1 dreamed 
that I was gazing far into the future; 
a future in which old customs, old 
institutions, had vanished and become 
as dust—all save the Church Bazaar. 
This cunning weapon in the hands of 
Charity alone seemed to have flourished. 
For, as [ looked, 1 was wafted” (the 
Vicar was dreaming) “into a large 
building where the multitude of five- 
shilling ticket-holders was not to be 
numbered any more than the sands of 
the seashore. It was a bazaar, and as 
the mists cleared from before my eyes 
{ could see that the opening ceremony 


| had just been performed by one whose 
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frock-coat proclaimed him to be a 
popular actor. Then, before I could 
recover from my surprise, | saw this 
er—matinée idol walk from stall to stall, 
speaking a word of encouragement here, 
a half-crown there, and losing 
a button of his frock-coat to Charity 
every step or two.” Our Vicar paused 
and fidgeted nervously with an imaginary 
moustache. 

“Mr. Simpsox, do you really think 
Nature intended bazaars to be opened 


»” 


spending 


j 
hy Momeit ¢ 
But Lady Buunpie-BLuxpete ? 
“Hm! I suppose we couldn't put her 
of. I we 1 may add, Mr. 
Siupson, that those buttons were raffled 
The Vicar seemed to be 
making a mental calculation. ‘“ But to 
proceed with the dream. ‘The first stall 
that I visited—still in my dream, Mr. | 
SiupsoN—was one at which a party of | 
ladies submitted to the indignity of| 
receiving kisses, for a consideration of 
if I remember rightly—half a guinea 
the set.” 

“My dear Vicar, that idea is much 
older than Posterity.” | 
“ Possibly, Mr. Suwpson. But I ought 
to explain that no sooner had a gentle 
man left their stall, than he was con- | 
fronted by of the touts of the 
Local Information Department who had 


” 


Suppose 


” 
‘ parately. 








one 


taken lessons in the rudiments of | 
Blackmail. That idea is, I believe, | 
somewhat novel— and should certainly | 
prove a mine of wealth to Charity. 


Next I visited the Burglary Stall. | 
You must know, Mi® Simpson, that for | 
weeks before the opening of this Bazaar | 
a party of ladies and gentlemen had | 
heen practising the gentle art of house- | 
breaking. On the opening day they | 


paid surprise visits to the homes of 
all those who had purchased family | 
tickets. And the humorous side of | 


this enterprise was that the unfortunate | 
householders were under the compul- | 
sion of buying back their sets of plated | 
spoons at the price of real silver.” 

He sighed when he thought of all the 
money that had changed hands at this 
stall. 

“There were also Conjuring Enter 
tainments at which visitors’ gold watches 
were transformed into rabbits and 
guinea pigs. When these were not in 
progress the conjuror lent his valuable 
assistance to the Raffling Committee. 
He the numbers from the hat 
(he winner in every case proved to be 
an unknown person who never claimed | 
lis prize. In this way, one table-centre | 
was raffled twenty-four times. 


drew 


“Then there was the Countess of | 
CarsuaLtoy’s Introduction Stall, and the | 
Pawning Stall, and the 
awoke at the Pawning Stall.” 

1 looked at our Vicar’s watch-chain. 
It was only a dream. 


, L think ] 





ance brightened. On tiptoe he conducted 
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Formidable Navvy (to Gent, who is about to give corrective touches to his tie in shop looking 


glass). “ Don’t you ToucH IT, Sir. 


I woutpn’t iF I was you. 


I wouLpy’T REALLY!” 








“Mr. Simpson, do you think any of 


|these ideas might possibly come under 


the Charity Crimes Exemption Act?” 

I did not think. 

I feared our Vicar was going to give 
way again, but manfully he resisted the 
temptation. I saw a far away look steal 
o'er his features. wonder,” he 
murmured, “I wonder if Mr. Gerorce 
Avexanper or Mr. Lewis WaLLer would 
be disengaged on the twelfth.” 

I left him wondering. 

The next time I met the Vicar was 
just before the opening ceremony of 
Our Bazaar. In his hands were two 
telegrams. 

“Mr. Simpson, I am afraid we shall 
have to fall back on Lady Bionpie- 
Biunpve.t after ali.” Then his counten 





me across the Village Hall to an un- 


furnished stall. 
notice-board. 
from Posterity,” he whispered. 
Loca Ixrormation STA. 
The truth about Mrs. Smyruson’s  s. 


free or a ee ae oe 
Why the Drummonps left Holly- 
bank Lodge. . . . 3 


What happened at Lady (USSETT- 
Ormiuoer’s At Home after Miss 
Jones left (official), . . . . 5 

The true cause of the misunder- 
standing between the Vicar and 
Miss SramMers ; with a forecast 
of the line of action which 
Miss S. will take up in the 
event of a breach of promise . 10 

There was money in it. 








He pointed to a large 
“A little idea borrowed 
I read: 
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ON THE CHOICE OF PETS. 


few British households 
It is 


one 


[HERE 
which « 


are 


lo 1 contain a pet. 


I know 


Re wa? ~ On & 


Piainnce Pay 


ers 


K 


vell with almost any dress. 


home where there is trouble because a 
lady has given up smooth-coated terriers 
in favour of long-haired musicians. 

But 
doomed. 


there are signs that dogs are 

In these days when we all 
have our « xpensive motor-cars, economy 
has to be considered. If you keep a 
dog you have to pay not if 
you keep a lion, a polar bear, a tiger, a 
leopard 
silkworm, or 
m tl 


h 


a tax, but 


A few words 
therefore 


a wart-hog. 
may 
ely ful to householders. 


ese alternatives 


In choosing a pet, do not forvet to 


| consider the question of climatic condi 
tions Remember that a polar bear 
which may thrive at Hampstead will 
pine away in South London. 
Lions, I am afraid, | cannot 
mend unreservedly. Their size is very 
much them. If take one 
out for a walk with you, in Europe at 
| any rate, you will probably attract more 
attention than is desirable, and run the 
risk of being called ostentatious. Re 
member the “Tf vou keep a 
lion, you lose your friends.’ Or, worse 
| still, your Only the other 
day, when | was paying a visit at the 
| house of a friend who owns a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the South African 
Monarch of the Desert, an 
| maid came rushing in, and said, “ Oh, 
Sir, Fluffy ‘ave eat the Up-and-down 
| Girl, and now he’s chasin’ Cook round 
the back garden.” The Master had to 
threaten Fluffy that if he did not stop 
at once he should not have his piece of 
sugar that evening. Another drawback 
to lions is that they are so valuable 
that one is in a perpetual state of fear 


recom- 


against you 


SAVING, 


servants. 
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a butterfly, a hippopotamus, a | 


be | 


hysterical | 
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lest they shall be stolen, and a stout I need scarcely say that the best- 
collar fastened by a padlock is a neces-| natured leopard in the world may be a 
sity for the day-time, while at night-| bit touchy at times. He may come to 
time the only way to guard against} the conclusion that he has had enough 
petty pilfering is to lock your lion in|of the shooting game for to-day. The 
| poor dumb beast cannot speak, so he 
Far more desirable than a lion, in| has to convey his meaning to us by 
‘my opinion, is a tiger. ‘Tigers always|signs. When the leopard fastens his 
look neat, and——for ladies the point is| teeth into you, you may take it as an 
an important one—they go well with| unmistakable sign that the fun is be- 
| almost dress. In fact I know] ginning to pall upon him. It is his 
nothing more becoming to a striped | warning. Desist then. 
costume. “ Yellow Boy,” however, re-| By the way, an undoubted drawback 
quires careful looking after in our] to lions, tigers, cats and leopards is the 
‘climate. It must not be forgotten that| fact that they moult once a year. To 
he is an exotic. Immediately he hewins| persons to whom this is an insuperable 
}to shiver and look droopy, pop him} objection I would recommend Ethiopians. 
linto the for an hour two.| These cannot change their skins, try as 
Many a valuable creature has been lost| they may. 
owing to the neglect of this simple} The choice of pets is really infinite, 
precaution. and it is astonishing how hackneyed the 
| By-the-by, not a taste of the average man is. In my own 
a full-grown tiger, house I have a conservatory. A friend 
cheaper, is a cat. advised me to have a few birds there. 
[ asked him “ What sort?” He was 
the typical man in the street, and 
answered “Canaries.” I the 
bourgeois idea, and went out and bought 
a couple of vultures. The effect is most 
| striking. 

There must, however, be many per- 
sons who are on the look-out for some- 
thing really bizarre in the way of pets. 
The attention of these | would respect- 
fully draw to the undoubted claims of 
lthe wart-hog. The wart-hog always 

- | looks (Astinguished. He is more ugly 
or > > OD ; |than a bulldog, and you do not have 
| 4 i | to take out a licence to keep him. <A 
< | childless couple would do well to con- 
fen sider the wart-hog. Only be careful in 
naming him. You will have no idea 
how prone a friend is to take offence 
wey ee ee until you give your wart-hog the same 
An NES ; | name as your friend bears. 
rere oe" Lovers of quiet and sufferers from 


| 
ild di 


i safe. 


| 


any 


oven or 


bad 
and 
But those who are 


substitute for 
a nsiderably 


n 
scorned 





A childless couple w well to consider 


the wart-hog 


fond of mice should not keep a cat: 
they must have tigers. 

If you are anything of a Sportsman, 
buy not a tiger or a cat, but a leopard 
and anair-gun. You will then beable to 
have some admirable target-practice on 
your leopard. Choose your spot, and 
aim at it. I have long thought that 
the reason why we are not a nation of 
marksmen is our seemingly ineradicable | 
dislike of keeping leopards. Of course 
you must choose your leopard with care. 
See that you get a good-natured one. | 
With a little experience you will soon| 
| be able to know what points you should} 
look out for. To mention but one: a| 
twinkle in the eye is generally the sign | 
of a warm heart. Never buy a leopard 
second-hand, or at a sale.- You may be 
sure that, if his price be reduced, he is 


not all that he should be. 


P\» “a *Ree ne 2 


A hippopotamus, stuffed, makes a novel and 
striking paper-weight. 
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Little Willie. “ 


Gerald (who has forgotte n everything in the excitement of the game). 


neuralgia require special consideration 
in the matter of pets. To these I would 
recommend silkworms, whose language 
is unexceptionable, except when you 
have to take the lettuce from them for 
the salad; or butterflies, whose bark, 
even when they are angry, is scarcely 
audible; or moths. Moths, however, re- 
quire a lot of pampering. For instance, 

u must, unless you would for ever be 
listening to grumbles, supply them with 
lur overcoats. And _ for people with 
nerves who cannot stand animals which 
ire always jumping and frisking about, 
there snails. ‘Tortoises, again, are 
lurable, and slow to take offence. But 
if you are keen on having a pet that 
vill not soon wear out, take my advice 
ind go in fora hippopotamus. Hippo- 
potami are very little trouble, and eat 
anything. All you have to do is to 
take them once a day to the Serpentine 
or your nearest river, for a swim, for the 
little beasties are very fond of water 
\nd remember that they are somewhat 
sensitive in the matter of names. An 
acquaintance of mine owns a lady hippo- 
potamus, and the vain creature will only 
purr when he calls her Fifine. : 


are 


“ f ‘ 
RYAN 


You ’Lt catcu 17, GERALD, WHEN MoTHER seEEs you!” 
“ Way? 


Finally, a point well worth consider- 
ing, especially by economical folks, when 
choosing a pet is this: Shall I be able 
to eat it or use it after death? Ducks, 
for example, will give satisfaction in 
this respect. In their lifetime they will 
lend a nice countrified appearance to 
a drawing-room. Of course one cannot 
have water there, but a sheet of looking- 
glass on the floor serves as well, for 
ducks have never been noted for intelli- 
gence. After death they are admirable 
in the dining-room. Take your tiger, 
again, when his soul has departed, press 
him between the leaves of a heavy book, 
and you have a handsome rug. A 
hedgehog carefully treated will form a 
capital stand for hat-pins; and a 
hippopotamus, stuffed, makes a novel 
and striking paper-weight. 





In connection with our article of last 
week on “ Taking a Licence,’ a corre 
spondent writes to say that by an Act 
intituled The Canal Boats’ Act Amend- 
ment Act, 1884, a travelling caravan is 
not a carriage or a cab or a cartor a 
house, but just a canal boat. 
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Is MY COLLAR DIRTY ? 


Teeth for Swallowing. 

“ DENTIST constructs Artificial Teeth by 
suction without pain, which are perfect for 
eating and drinking. Single Tooth, 5s. ; Set, 
£2."—Irish Times. 

We do not pretend to follow the 
process of constructing Artificial Teeth 
by suction, but we are glad to think 
that it is painless. At the same time 
we cannot honestly recommend ivory 
either as a food or a beverage. 


Some people have seen fit to mock at 


the emptiness of the electric cars on the | 
But a word should surely | 


Embankment. 
be said for the almost superhuman 
ingenuity of the L.C.C, official who, in 
selecting his “arréls du 
contrived so well to ignore the require- 
ments of the public. Thus there is no 
stopping-place opposite Temple Station 
or Charing Cross Station, or the approach 
to Bouverie Street. 


tramway,” 





| 
| 


Tuere is grief over the waning of the | 


White Star in the Liverpool sky. Local 


Shakspearians are remarking that 
The jollity of Mersey is restrained. 
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SCOTLAND YET AGAIN. 
\ contemporary, commenting on the prospect 
fa Channel Tunnel, says All ratlw v) iches 
ind wagons would the most northern 
parts of land and run » the capitals ol 
France Spain ai iP rtugal f Belgium, Holland 
Denmark and Ru f Switzerland and Italy 
f (rert any Austr Roumania, Servia, Bul 
i, Eastern Roumania, Ti rkey and Greece 
lun, Sirs, my hairt has aft been wae 


l’o think hoo fi reign folk 
Were doomed to groan the leelang day 
| "Neath ignorance s yoke ; 
Sae mony souls—French, Germans, Poles, 
An’ a’ the lave created 
lo pine awa’ in darkness a’ 
Untaught, uneddicated. 


L wasna ane (like some I ken) 

To blame the heathen Turks 

r bein’ sic benighted men, 

Though hatin’ sair their works ; 

Gin they were blind in soul and mind, 
An’ waefully fell short in 

What Virtue taught, twas no their faut 
Sae much as their misfortin. 


| F 


For heo were they to ken, puir deils, 
wixt richt an’ wrang, while they 





“ Mus 
“ WELL, 


ADAMS, DO YOU EVER DUST MY THINGS?” 


MIR, NO, SIR. 

Sae far frae us enlightened chiels 
In ooter darkness lay ? 

Chey 've had nae chance to mak’ advance 
Towards a decent life, mon 

L’ll pledge my word, some hevna heard 
The very name o’ Fife, mon. 


But there ‘ll be changes comin’ noo, 
For in a twa-three year 

We'll hae expresses runnin’ thro’ 
Frae a’ the airts to here : 

Excursions tae I doot we ‘Il hae, 
An’ folk ‘Il come in hunners 

Frae Moscy, Nice, an’ Rome an’ Greece, 
To see oor Fifeshire wunners. 


An’ ou, ‘tis true as true can be, 
When they begin to move 
‘Mid cultured Fifers sic as me 
They canna but improve : 


The French ll see it’s wrang to be 


Sae licht an’ fickle-hairted ; 


The Dutch and Finns will own their sins 


An’ flee to be convairted. 


Frae Turkey tae, whaur a’ is nicht, 


Through-cairidges will come, 


An’ Turks will tak’ a ray o’ licht 


To far Byzantium ; 





But sometimes I srows! 


An’ mebbe when they learn to ken 
Hoo Scots contrive to be free, 

They ‘Il traivel back in haste an’ mak’ 
The Surray join the Wee Free. 

Ou ay, the lang black nicht that seemed 
Withoot an end is past ; 

The glorious day o’ which I’ve 
Sae aft will dawn at last. 

Ay, even noo the sun breaks through 
As bricht as burnished metal, 

For —hail the thocht!-—the warl’ is brocht 
In contact wi’ Kingskettle. 


dreamed 





Another Tragedy. 

“Ow Friday night the artificial pond at 
Melrose was the scene of a spirited three-rink 
match between the home players and the club 
from Gala. It was one of the most interesting 
games of the season, and resulted in Gala going 
under.” —The Southern Reporter 





The Pace that Kills. 

“THe procession moved off at a walk, the 
Amir’s personal cavalry galloping after his 
carriage like Cossacks of the Don.” —Daily Mail 

To the inspired patentee of the word 
Bakerloo we freely offer a compound name 
for the Channel Tunnel :—The Chunnel. 
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FROM BISMARCK TO BUELOW. 


A BIGGER TASK FOR A SMALLER MAN. 
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THE LETTER OF THE LAW. 


Mr. Wankle (who is trying very hard to be a Country Gentleman). “ Loox ‘ere, BILes, wily ‘aver’? you stoppep Tuese? Dupn't | 


TELL YOU THE 'OUNDS WERE COMING TO-DAY?” 
Biles. ““ Way, THEM ’S MARTENS’ NESTS!” 
Mr. Wankle. “I pox’? CARE WHAT THEY ARE. THE MASTER TOLD ME TO ‘AVE EVERY ‘OLE ABOUT THE PLACE STOPPED UP.” 


And then he went and he beat the gong ; 
And the family said, when they saw you plain, 
‘“ Good heavens, it’s Brussels Sprouts again ! ” 


TO A BRUSSELS SPROUT | And the butler bore you elate along, 


FAREWELL, my spherical Belgian friend ; 

Since everything here must have its end, 
Since the world ’s a shadow, and dark at that, 
And is certainly stale and, I doubt not, flat ; 
And, since I am tired of eating you, 

We'll part: it’s the one thing left to do. 


Each day in your pride, my Brussels Sprout, 
You imagined you couldn’t be done without ; 
And when the family sat and fed, 


With a right good will and endurance stout But when he offered you green and hot, 

You ’ve stuck to it well, my Brussels Sprout. “ No, thanks” was all that the butler got. 
Oh, every day for a month and more 
You ’ve wandered in at the kitchen door, 
And observed to the cook, “‘ They pine for me ; 
So dish me up for the family.” 


Farewell! henceforth you may stay and bear 
As well as you can the winter air. 

You may stay and stick to your lanky stalk 
oy In the bed that borders the garden walk, 

I'he monotonous cook, whom you spoke so fair, Or else you may go and be boiled, d’you see? 
She took you and boiled you and dished you there; As long as it’s not for mine or me, 








You gave yourself airs and you ruled the spread ; 
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° ’ ’ | 

Bobbie (shocked). Don’t tell us you're 
lgoing to get stuffy! You aren't in 
favour of “ the stupid conventions of an 


THE SOCIAL REFORMERS. 


The acene is the billiard room of a 
country house belonging to a hostess 
whose name appears in the “ Society 

Column” with sickening regularity 

In chairs round the hire are seated 

our old friends Frenne, Bonpir, and 

Craupe. Freppie and CLAupe are smok- 

ing. Bospie is reading aloud M Por 

pE Léon's article in the World” on 


the virtues of the Smart Set. 


Bobbie. Knew it was all rot Father 
VAUGHAN. you know, and all that 
Here's feller crackin’ us up all round 
Listen to this. ‘“ The work of the Smart 
Set has been that of slowly filing from 
the wrists of English social life the 
fetters of the vulgar and pompous social 
ideas of an earlier period. 

Claude. Talking of wrists, by the 
way, how's yours, FREDDIE ? 

Freddie Top-hole, thanks. Took it 
out of the sling this morni Be able 
to use itina day or two. 


ao 
ig. 


Bobbie. Let's see, was it tobogganing 
downstairs or the soccer in the drawing 
room ¢ 

Freddie. Soccer. Young Ivor barged 
me over on to a table-full of china 
Tried to save the blessed thing, and 
came down on my hand. Sprained it 
badly 

Claude. Tell vou what it is, that 
feller oughtn't to be allowed to play in a 
drawing-room. He charges like a pro. 

Bobbie. His way of “ filing the fetters,” 
I suppose. 

Freddie. All very well, but when it 
comes toa thirteen-stone feller putting 
his shoulder into your ribs and shoving, 
I’m all for “the vulgar and pompous 
social ideas of an earlier period.” 

Rum those days 
must have been! I don't see how they 
filled in the evenings then. 

Freddie. No booby-traps, what ? 

Claude. My word, we've taught ‘em 
a lot. We're—what d’you call ’em? 
pioneers, 

Bobbie he formers. 

Freddie. Martyrs, sometimes. Don't 
forget my wrist. 

Sobbie taking up his paper again 


Claude (meditatively 


Says we've made a 
stand against “the stupid conventions 
of an unreal respectability.” 
| The door opens silently, and a Mys 
terious Hand flings a paper bag, 
which hits CLaupe and bursts, cover 
ing him with flour. 
Claude (with emotion). 
I mean Hang it! 


Chap goes on. 


Here, I say! 


Bobbie (approvingly). Good shot that, 


for a girl. 
Freddie. Now, a few years ago | 
shouldn't wonder if a feller mightn’t 


’ 


unreal respectability,” surely ? 

Freddie (judicially). Besides, it was 
probably that pe Barrieaxe girl. And 
you know you did throw your soup at 
her at dinner last night. 

Claude slightly m llified . Oh well 

Bobbie. That's right. Stout fellow. 
Now, let’s see, where was 1? ‘“ Unreal 


respectability.” Oh, ves 

I’reddie. One second. Where are the 
cigars? Make a long arm, CLAUupE. 
Thanks. 


| The application of matches to the cigars 


| 


causes three sharp and simultaneous 

The reformers look at 

one another from under singed eye- 

Faint and silvery laughter 
filters through the door. 

| All. Rather smart, what ? 


explosions. 


brows. 


Bobbie (dauntlessly reswming his read- 
ing). ‘The Smart Set have demonstrated 
|that it is the best form to be natural and 
entirely unaffected. 
| Freddie (fingering his face in a gingerly 
manner). All the same, I wish the de- 
|monstrations weren't so confoundedly 
| painful. 
| Claude (swallowing a mouthful of 
| scorched flour). Same here. 
| 


i VINDICATION OF THE 
| 


(Seene closes.) 








PRINCIPLE. 


Aut the world travels by train. One 
thalf must have the window open and 
ithe other half must have the wimdow 
shut. The former call the latter “ Frow- 
sters”’ and themselves “ Hygienists ;” 
the latter call the former “ Fresh Air 
Fiends ” and themselves * Hygienists.” 

lam a Hygienist. To me the open 
window is an essential principle (here- 
inafter called “The Principle”). The 
|other five passengers in the carriage were 
Frowsters, bigoted partisans of Fug. 
Collision of opinion was from the first 
|inevitable, and declaration of war was 
isoon made by the Frowster who sat 
|nearest to the corridor. l 





He closed the 


.|door and all the available ventilators 


on his side, and | opened the window 
jand all the available ventilators on my 
| side. The Frowsters shivered ostenta- 
tiously and started conversation among 
themselves on the prospect of a particu- 
|larly hard winter. I remained stolidly 
indifferent, and for the moment the 
Principle prospered. 

There was a pause. Then the Frowsters 
jresumed with further and louder con- 
versation on the dangers of draughts. 
|The Man Opposite detailed several cases 
of painful death resulting therefrom. 


have cut up rough at a little thing like|“ Excuse me,” he said, and raised the 


that. 
Claude. But, I say, look here !—— 


window one hole. 
There are six holes in a window strap, 





so that the Frowsters were now one up 
and five to play. 

The next bout was short and disastrous. 
While I was spluttering and mumbling 
inaudible and unintelligible sarcasms, 
another Frowster pulled the window up 
another hole to “keep the draught off 
his poor bald head.” I, who had not the 
courage to assert my rights, weakly 
permitted it, and as nothing succeeds 
like success the window soon went up 
one and then another hole. 

The Frowsters were now four up and 


two to play. They had won the match | 


and were jubilant. But they did not 
win the bye, and in this affair it was 
the bye that mattered. “ We think that 
we will have the window closed alto- 
gether,” they chorused, “ if you do not 
mind.” ‘Gentlemen,’ I answered, * I 
do mind. ‘This is my window. I can- 
not live without fresh air. I shall keep 
the window open.” Innumerable threats, 
much argument; some hard names and 
one attempt at active interference were 
unavailing. The window remained open 
at the top. The honour (if not the 
victory) of the Principle seemed assured. 

The cool breeze was most refreshing 
to my heated brow. I felt that I could 
afford to be generous, and handed my 
topcoat (not without insolent compassion 
to the Man Opposite.... For some 
time I watched with amusement the 
exaggerated shivering of the Frowsters, 
till | began to wonder whether it was 
exaggerated, whether the temperature 
was not possibly a bit low.... I, even 
I, began to be thankful that the window 
was only open at the top . In half- 
an-hour I thought that it was almost 
cool, and felt that | should not make a 
very great fuss now if the Frowsters 
insisted on having the window shut alto- 
gether .... Another half-hour passed, 
and—yes, it was distinctly cool, much 
cooler than I thought.... Really, it 
was positively cold ! 

Slowly but surely the awful truth 
dawned upon me in all its cruel irony. 
I was chilled to the bone; the Principle 
would not allow me to ask the Man 
Opposite for my coat; the Principle 
would not allow me to close the window ; 
I was on the verge of freezing, and, 
worst of all, the Frowsters knew it. 

I gave in. The cold was too great 
to be borne. ‘“ Gentlemen,” I said, “ I 
am willing to yield toa majority. You 
may have the window shut.”..... 
“Sir,” I said to the Man Opposite, 
“although hot myself, I can see that it 
may feel cold to those who, unlike 
myself, are not used to the fresh air. 
I will therefore waive my objection to 
your raising the window.”.... “In 
spite of your ungrateful silence, Gentle- 
men,” I resumed in despair, “I will 
raise the window for you myself.” Then 
the long silence was broken by a chorus 
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AUTHORS ON THE TRAIL; OR, SOME MORE 


Inspired by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's latest enterprise. 





Tue Greena Mystery 


The bashful H-ll ¢ 


Mr ne, completely dis- 
guised as an advertisement agent, sets out to 
track to his lair that troublesome individual 
who bears so close a physical resé mblance to 
Mr. C-ne that he is interviewed and photo- 
graphed almost without cessation (except to 
take food) in mistake for our premier Manx 


list. Mr. C-ne naturally feels that it is 
and fatiguing search and ‘a 
laborious sifting of ev.dence to fathom the 
mystery 


worth a long 


unanimous: 


We 


it was 
‘We cannot live without fresh air. 
will have the window open.” 

1 shall not dwell on the rest of that 
journey at length. It lasted for two 
hours, and the memory of it is painful 
tome. You must imagine for yourselves 
if you really want to know all about it 
the physical pain of gradual freezing, 
the silence in which my efforts to per- 
suade the Frowsters to ask me to close 
the window were received, the offensive- 
ness with which they snuggled into 
their topcoats, and the particular offen- 
siveness with which the Man Opposite 
wrapped my topcoat round his knees. 

_ After what seemed an eternity the 
journey ended. The Frowsters, with 
the ostentatious jubilation of men who 
are unused to victory, marched in 
triumphal procession to the First-class 
Refreshment Room. I, the frozen and 
apparently subdued, crept into the 
nearest refuge, which happened to be 
the Third-class Waiting-room. © Now, 
however depressed a man may be feel- 


as malicious as 


—————y 
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NOT ALLOWED 
LEST THE MIDDLE CLASS 
SHOULD BE ALTOGETHER 
A swept AWAY WITH 











AFFAIR 


Traci aT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
Miss M-r-e C-r-lli to conduct 
special personal investigation into the follow 
ing tragic incident in one of the principal 
streets of Stratford. An American tourist of 
the most pronounced type was recently heard 
to express, in a moment no doubt of temporary 
insanity, the opinion that Shakspeare’s House 
was “undoubtedly just the most int'resting 
domicile in that city If the Extradition Law 
is found to cover the case no effort will be spared 

by Miss C. to bring the miscreant to justice. 


decides a 


ing, his condition must seem compara- 


tively bright when contrasted with the} on having it. 


settled gloom of a Third-class Waiting 
room. ‘ Come,” I said to myself, “ it is 
not as bad as all that. While there is 
life there is hope. 
[ also will go to the First-class Refresh- 
ment Room.” I had been struck with 
an idea. 

Through the glass partition of the 
door I saw the Frowsters deep in their 
cups and (as would have been obvious 
to a less perceptive person than myself) 
rehearsing possibly for the twentieth 
time the tale of my defeat. With mag- 
nificent audacity I hurled the door open. 
The force of the impact, making a noise 
not unlike the crack of doom, produced 
an immediate silence, and, with all eyes 
fixed upon me, | said (and that not 
indistinctly nor without emphasis), 
‘Waiter, bring me an iced drink.” 

“Sir—?” said the waiter, and I 
thanked my stars for the blank expres- 
sion on his face. From that | knew that 
the ice could not be supplied, and felt 


“SPECIAL 
(See “ The Daily Telegraph.”’) 





}and my indignation on learning that my 


I will up and do.| 


INVESTIGATORS.” 





A Scorenu 


| 
MvURpeR. | 
Mr. G-rge B-rn-rd Sh-w has just heard for | 
the first time of a series of atrocious murders | 
in the North of Scotland by a family named | 
Macbeth. The commission of the crime was | 
revealed some little time ago by a struggling 
but deserving playwright, whose name has | 
slipped Mr. Sh-w's memory, but Mr. Sh-w is 
now on the trail with the deadly determination 
and pertinacity of the sleuth-hound. 


that I could now with immunity insist 
My insistence was noisy, 
idemand could not be satisfied was 
| thorough. 

At first the Frowsters were nonplussed, 


as better men than they would have 





| been, but surprise quickly gave way to 
| blind fury. 


Fiery of eye and confused 

of speech they rushed upon that waiter. | 
With honeyed words and curses, with | 
smiles and tears, they tried to compel | 
him to produce the ice which he said he | 
had not got ‘They threatened and 

bribed, they implored and abused. I, 

feeling that this was a fitting climax, 

left them at it, left them clustered round 

| the waiter, while the Man Opposite, in a 

ispeech full of gesticulation and repeti- 

|tion, poured into his unwilling ear the 

| tale of their grievances and suffering. 

| A minute afterwards | was being 

served in the First-class Refreshment | 
Room on the other platform with a cup | 
of the hottest coffee that money could | 
procure. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A REPORT from American 
sources, that the United States Govern 
ment 1s going to lay down some battle 
ships of such huge dimensions that it 
may be necessary to enlarge the Atlantic 


reaches us 


It is possible that some persons have 
been wondering why the Dreadnought 
not in the Strand. One 
of our monthlies, in an article on the giant 
battleship, publishes a drawing of her 


was stationed 


in that position from which it is obvious 
that she would obstruct the traffic there 


The Kaiser, it is stated, will avoid all 
appearance of taki g sides in 


the political struggle which 
is now in progress between 
Socialism and the Crown. It 
18, however, an exaggeration 


to say that people are com 
pletely mystified as to which 
party His Masesty favours. 


Meanwhile, in the opinion 
of many the Katser 
is marching to his Jena. It 
is even rumoured that in view 


pe rsons 


of pr esible eventualities he has 


been evincing an immense 
interest in the Music Hall 
venture of Prince Roperr pt 


Broa.ir. 


The war in the Dute h Kast 
Indies 
its thirty-fourth vear, 
would respectfully point out 
to the Dutch nation that this 
contest 1s lasting longer than 


the soer War. 


has now entered on 


and we 


Once more has the danger 
of playing with fire-arms 
heen exemplified. In a duel 
between French army officers 


: Sportan 
one has been seriously injure d Sportan 
Distant 

Professor Posyer, of Berlin, 
announces that surgeons have now 


achieved such success in grafting opera 
tions that they are justified in believing 
that arms, legs, and even heads severed 
from the body mav be replaced. The 
prospect of being able, when one gets 
tired of one’s head, to replace it with | 
another is alluring, and a 
Face Exchange will no doubt soon be| 
advertised, | 





certainly 


One of the most practical of the many | 
suggestions for rendering the Channel| 
Tunnel useless in time of war is that the | 
Fat Boy of Peckham shall be housed, at 
Government expense, near the entrance, 
on the understanding that he is to be 
used for blocking the Tunnel on the 
outbreak of hostilities. 


“Does the theatre-going public enjoy 
horrors on the stage?” asks a contem- 
porary. Personally we know several little 
horrors on the stage who appear to be 
quite popular. 


There has been a further failure of 
the Marylebone Council's electric supply, 
and it is suggested that the Council 
might make a handsome profit by selling 
candles for use on such occasions. 

The Pearson's 


current number of 


Vagazine publishes a variety of New 
Year resolutions. Mr. Wituiam WaireLey’s 
interesting item is: 


to help 


most 


+ To help 


those who trv themselves.’ 


. 
Die 0° 

- ne sae" 
a 


After some minutes’ ineffectual shouting 





xan and Distant Figure together. “Waar?” 
van. “T satp, ‘ Have—yvou—sEEN—A—BROWN 
Figure. “ Ow, Hana tt att, J samp THat!” 


The joke of course has a great antiquity ; 
but it should come as a_ perennially 
fresh source of encouragement to shop- 
lifters at a season when their activities 
are largely discouraged by the general 
public. 


Sir Wittiam Granrnam completed the 
twenty-first year of his career as a 
Judge on the 4th inst. One is always 
pleased to hear of a Judge’s attaining 
the age of discretion. 


Who’s Who shows that there are 
| fifty-five well-known Browxs, but only 
|forty-seven well-known Joneses. This 
\is said to have stung the JonrsEs to 
action, and the entire clan is to be 
'circularised and requested to endeavour 


Horse ?'” 
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to become famous before the issue of the 
next volume. 


What must be the largest Matinée 
Hat in the world made its appearance 
last week at the Théatre de l’Ambigu 
in Paris. It took no less than twenty 
minutes to remove. 


A report just issued shows that the 


death rate for 1905 was the lowest 
on record. On the other hand the 
rate at which we live is constantly 


increasing. 


Food riots are stated to have taken 
place inside many little boys during the 
recent festive season. 


The visit of the AMEER to 
India is proving a_ great 
success. A quite charming 
incident happened at Agra. 
When tea was served Lord 
Minto rose and helped the 
Ameer to milk. At that the 
AMEER quickly rose and poured 
milk into Lord Mixto’s cup, 
saying, “I will help you.” 
It was a pretty act of courtesy, 
none the less graceful because 
Lord Mriyto possibly did not 
want milk. 


The report of the death of 
the Suan published in The 
Daily Mail has now been con- 
firmed by all our other papers, 
and the news has been cabled 
to Persia. 


Not a very gallant way of 
putting it. 

A Bristo. paper writes: 
“Major , who was married 
the other day to Miss - . 
has gained by his bravery 
both the D.S8.0. and the much- 
coveted V.-C,.” 
A Bargain: Cause and Effect P? 

“Beps anp Beppixc.—Soldiers’ blan- 
kets, dark colour, 80 in. by 60 in., never 
been washed.”—Exchange and Mart. 

Tue Lirtie Room axp now Larce rr ts! 

“Miss Mercurr said when she went 
to live and work among the people of 
the East End of London she found 
300,000 persons, divided into families, 
living in one room.”— Scotsman. 


Accorpinc to an Evening News feuille- 
ton, “ Grant led the way to the entrance, 
where his motor cab still waited, some- 
what mollified but still distrustful and 
irritated.” One seems to have met a 


motor cab or two with just that kind 
of temper. 
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| whims to be humoured and queer habits 
to be indulged ? 
Anyhow, here I am, a Potential Hobby 
(“One of the most interesting and useful —and I only hope that in this household 
hobbies for ladies” (says a writer in Cassell’s at least my priceless qualities and virtues 
| Saturday Journal) “is the art of training a| will at last be recognised ! 
husband, for it can be practised even in spare | 
| moments, is generally pleasant, and always | 
profitable. It is necessary, first of all, to catch | 
| the husband, who is a rather queer fish at the | 


HUBBIES AS HOBBIES. 
(By One of the Former.) 








*“Age cannot wither her.” 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 








| best. 
| to be by reason of his increasing scarcity, 


rates, and taxes.”’] 


We live in an age of Nature Study, 
and the Collector is very much abroad. 
He (or she) sees to it that rare animals 
and insects shall speedily be- ; 
come extinct, and thus increase 
the value of his acquisitions. 
There are, in fact, so many 
collectors that there are not 


enough specimens to go : 
r und. ) 
Look at my case, for in- 
stance. f 
I was a Rare Specimen ten 
years ago when my wife \\\| 


collected me, and now I’m 


| \\\ 
yet extinct. \ 


rarer still, but not, 1 hope, 


So far, if the truth must be 
known, I have not been made 
a Hobby of, and what I want 
to find out is when the pro- 
cess is going to begin. 

Am | to be stuffed in spare 
moments, and, if so, what 
with? I should, anyway, 
like to have a voice in the 
menu, as I have a distinct 
objection to corrosive sub- 

| limate or other desiccatives. 

Do I come under the Wild 

Birds Preservation Act, and 

| have Ia close time? I should 
very much like to know. If] 

| may stretch a point, I find 

| that Hobbies are included in 

| the ornithological list of that 
enactment. The Natural His- 
tory book says theyare summer — 
visitors in this country, appearing in 
April and leaving in October—which 
would just suit my constitution. They 
were formerly trained (it continues) to fly 
at larks and quails, but now feed princi- 
pally on common dor-beetles. To this 
part of Hobby-life I should demur; but 
perhaps I don’t belong to this branch of 
the animal kingdom at all, as Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal states that I am “a 
queer fish at the best.” 

Am I, then, destined for a bowl or an 
aquarium? I have often been told I 


am cold-blooded, but, on the whole, I 
don’t think I should be either pleasant 
or profitable in a watery element. 

Ur can it be that, after all, I shall be 
classed as a real live Home Pet—perhaps 
even as @ Human Being, with strange 


This is rather more difficult than it used | “ - 5 : ae 
| housework.” —Glasgow Evening Citizen. 
. - } 

consequent on the lamentable rise in rent, | a 2 





“Girt wanted, smart, about 71, for 


Could Nelson enter the Navy to-day? 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: The above 
question meets my eye on posters. But 
what an easy one! I understand that 





ws = Ss > 
A GOLFER’S NIGHTMARE. 


when the examiners ask a naval candi- 
date his name if it is a really good name 
it doesn’t matter what his other answers 
are like. So that our national hero 
would only have to say his name was 
Horatio Netson, and he would pass at once. 


~ 


Told by a Nose-witness. 
“Tue only touch of Orientalism was 
lent by the (Amir’s) camp followers, who 
brought with them a whiff of the Central 

Asia of Tamertane.”—Daily Mail. 


“Mr. Jonx Burns,” says The Daily 
News, “is a man who gets up early, 
and a man who wants to know the 
reason why.” We cannot oblige him: 
it has always seemed to us a most 


53 


LINKS LAW. 


Recent reports of the high jinks at 
Chatsworth have revealed the interesting 
fact that the local rules for the Duke 
of Devonsnire’s private golf links were 
drawn up by Mr. Batrour. Mr. Punch 
has great pleasure in furnishing his 
readers with a complete and accurate 
transcript of the Codex Arthurianus : 


1. On all oceasions on which the 
Duke of Devonsuire is dormy, or on the 
point of becoming so, strict silence must 
be observed. 

2. Ex-Lord Chancellors are not to 


+ be penalised for hitting the 


ball twice in or out of a 
bunker. 
3. If a Premier or ex 


Premier should loft his ball 
into a tree and the ball should 
elect to remain there, beaters 
may be employed to bring it 
down. 

1. Should snow be lying 
on the course it is requested 
that, if the Belgian Minister 
is on the links, red rubber 
cored halls should not be used. 

5. If a Seotch Duke should 
“Duff” his drive into the 
Derwent he must pay his 
piper a bawbee for fetching 
it out. 

6. Any Duke who, after 
missing the globe three times 
in succession, utters no audible 
remark, is to be allowed a 
further or Grace stroke with- 
out penalty. 

7. If any dispute should 
|arise as to the bogey of the 
| course, it shall be referred to 
the decision of the Committee 
of the Society of Psychical 
Research, 

8. In three-ball matches, 
other things being equal, the 
odds given shall vary in an 
inverse ratio with the social 
precedence of the players. 

Y. In mixed foursomes Kimonos may 
be worn, but no singing or skirt-dancing 
is allowed on the tee. 

10. When chauffeurs are employed 
as fore-caddies it is requested that, to 
avoid accidents, they should wear their 
leather suits and goggles. 

11. If acaddie should speak or whistle 
while a Grand Duke is addressing his 
ball, he shall not be liable, unless a 
Russian subject, to be deported to 
Siberia or imprisoned in the fortress 
of SS. Peter and Paul. 





Taose Lenient Cotontes!—“ He was 
charged with bigamy, but was released 
as @ first offender.”—Sydney Morning 
Herald. 








unreasonable habit. 
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THE SONG OF SIX SUBURBS. 
A ft y Mr. Rudyard Kipling.) 


Brixton. 
Tuoucu far outside the radius you roam, 
Where shall a fairer prospect meet the eyes ? 
Brand-new, like Aphrodite from the foam, 
The homes of Brixton Ri e. 


Toorina. 
Supreme am I, Suburbia’s guiding star, 
And when I speak let lesser tongues be dumb ; 
‘The prefix “ Upper” shows the class we are ; 
Where Tooting beckons, Come! 


HAMPSTEAD. 
vour North-West Passage scale my heights, 
And mark the joyous crowds that sport beneath ° 
Men call me “ Happy”: O the strange delights, 
The dalliance on my Heath ! 


Upon 


PeckHAM. 
\ peaceful calm envelops every street, 
And like an old-world idyl life drifts by ; 
Where else such courtly couples shall you meet 
A-comin’ thro’ the Rye ? 


CLAPHAM, 
Unto my voke ny stalwarts meekly bend : 
I aily 
‘lo dare worse horrors than the Pit I send 
Sons of the Chatham line! 


between the hours of 8 and 9, 


ALING 
‘ Last, loveliest, exquisite,” I give to those 
Civilian warriors from India rest ; 
What suburb boasts the dignified repose 


That clings to Ealing, W. ? - 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Mr Puneh’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Lorp Stanmore, undertaking to write his Memoir of Sidney 
Herbert (Joux Murray), had rare opportunity of adding to the 
treasure-house of English biography. The Minister at the War 
Office when the campaign in the Crimea opened was a fascina- 
ting personality, a statesman who helped to rule in stirring 
times. Lord Stanmore knew him and his colleagues intimately, 
watching events from the inner circle open to the Private 
Secretary of the Premier. Starting with this advantage 
and others) he has been handicapped by lack of literary 
faculty. Lord Sranmore’s is the pen of a heavy writer. 
Where one looks for illuminating characterisation of the 
subject of the memoir and his friends, one finds pages 
of dully written historical record. Amongst minor frail- 
Lord Stanmore is a slave to the use of that odious, 
word, “which.” Macbeth quailed before 
encountered on the blasted heath. Lord 
would have asked for one more. Here is a 
specimen of his interpretation. It is taken midway in a 
single sentence: “ A sketch of the times in which he lived, 
of the measures which he directly or indirectly influenced, a 
| work which may be more or less valuable but which can 
hardly,” etc. 

Happily 


ties, 
rarely necessury 
three wit hes 
STAN MORE 


Lord Sranmore had access to private corres- 
pondence interest adds permanent value to the 
work. We find in it incidental references to PALMERSTON and 
Jounny Russet, testifying to the personal dislike and distrust 
inspired by them in the breast of Cabinet colleagues. We 
are permitted through the same medium to watch Sir Roper 
Peet's Cabinet slowly making up their minds to declare for 


whose 


PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARLI. 
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Free Trade. Even more interesting is the narrative of the 
AperpeeN Cabinet drifting into a war that none but 
PaLMerston desired. Daily to Sioyey Herserr as Minister for 
War came gruesome stories of the hapless administration of 
affairs in the Crimea. To read them is like perusing the report 
of the South African War Commission with the exaggeration 
consequent on an attack of nightmare. Hampered by the 
interval of a month in the exchange of correspondence, 
Siwney Herpert bravely battled with the blunders of a costly 
expedition to further which, as he forlornly writes, “ every- 
thing was sent out except common sense.” It was upon his per- 
sonal incentive that Florence NIGHTINGALE went out to Scutari 
to work wonders in delivering the sick and wounded from a 
condition of affairs, due to malad ministration and incompetence, 
that would be incredible if it were not testified to by impartial 
eye-witnesses. Sick or well, in time of peace or in the trenches, 
Tommy Arkeys never had a truer friend than Sipney Hersert. 


If I had proposed to send the Prime Misister a New Year 
Card it would not have taken the shape of Mr. W. Basin 
Worsroip’s account of Lord Milner’s Work in Sowh Africa, 
1897-1902 (Joun Murray). For it reminds us once more that 
the statement “Whatever Sir Henry Camppett-BaxnerMaNn 
may think or say, the German nation may think or say,” was 
not only the expressed opinion of the Vossische Zeitung, but 
also represented the attitude of Boers, Americans and 
the world in general. Mr. Worsroip proves that although, 
if Lord MiLner’s views had been fortunate enough to meet 
with the approval instead of the condemnation of Sir Henry 
('AMPBELL-BANNERMAN, the war might have been materially 
shortened, no man on earth, except President Krucer, could 
have prevented it. ‘The only thing we are afraid of now,” 
wrote a prominent Boer on the eve of hostilities, “is that 
CHAMBERLAIN, with his admitted fitfulness of temper, will 
cheat us out of the war, and consequently the opportunity of 
annexing the Cape Colony and Natal, and forming the 
Republican United States of South Africa.” “The Boers 
invade Natal!” said a Radical Member; “ you might just 
as well talk of their invading England!” 

Finally, this able and valuable work clearly proves, what 
is now widely recognised outside the circle of his political 
opponents, that South Africa was not the grave but the 
crown of Lord MILNeEr’s reputation. 


A problem which haply may take unawares 
The young married salary-earner, 

Is ably expounded in Darray’s Affairs 
(Messrs. GREENING), by Rearvatp Turner. 


It is whether the maid you accept at the kirk 
As your partner for weal and for woe shall 

Assist you, as far as she can, in your work, 
Or merely be homely and social. 


Is it either or neither or both shall enrich 
The lot of the Benedick lover ? 

The hero selects after trial— but which ? 
You must go to the book to discover. 


If I were asked to cite an example of a distinction without 
a difference 1 should name Mrs. Ear.e’s latest book, Letters to 
Young and Old (Surru, Evper & Co.), and her three series of 


Pot-Pourri volumes. There, I should say, is a distinction 
without a difference. The new book shows better than most 
how much latitude is given to a successful writer; for it is 
the most casual medley of not always too interesting matter. 
Mrs. Earnie will, I suppose, be a pot-pourriste to the end, and 
I for one am not sorry for it; but I think she might take a 
little more trouble next time. There isa lot of dust in her 





latest jar. 








